6. OUR SERVANTS THE MACHINES

THIS is a machine age. We become a machine-minded
people. The housewife owns machines, and works
machines, sewing-machines, vacuum cleaners, refriger-
ators, wneless, gramophones, bicycles, and motor-cars.
Machines add power to our hands and speed to our feet;
machines lift burdens off our shoulders; free us from a
thousand tasks. Machines, driven by solar power in any
of its vaiious forms, make poveriy an anachronism. We
starve amidst plenty, if we starve at all.

England suffers from no lack of machines, only from
lack of common sense in their use. We arc not mechanically
backward, but economically backward. We have stuck fast
at the economically stupid stage, where machines stand
idle whilst we go hungry.

In England the machine is regarded by many as an
enemy, and with some show of reason. New machines and
new inventions throw thousands on the dole. In a glass
factory one person makes 3,000 bottles an hour: formerly it
took seventy-seven. The machine deprives seventy-six of
employment Men dread the advent of a new machine.

Tsarist Russia went back even a step behind that in fear,
and dreaded the factory which made the machine The
Tsarist Government observed that machine factories in
other lands had produced the revolutionary proletariat and
the radical middle class. Consequently no encouragement
was given to industrial development by Tsarist Russia:
most machinery was imported Even scythes, the universal
agricultural implements of the pre-war age, were bought
from Austria, though Russia possessed facilities for pro-
ducing excellent steel.

The Soviet Union has no fear of the machine, and need
have none. Naturally so. In a planned economy the
more machines possessed the easier will be the work, the
shorter the xvorking day, the lighter and happier the lives
of all. Possessing the power, the Soviet Union sought to